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III. — Extracts from a Journal up the Koladyn River, Aracan, 
in 1851. By Capt. S. R. Tickell, B.N.L 

Communicated through the Secretary. 
Read April 23 r 1853. 

[The province of Aracan is divided into four districts: — 1. Akyab (the prin- 
cipal one) ; 2. Aeng, or Kyuk-phu ; 3. Ramree ; and, 4. Thandowy. The 
whole province is governed by a commissioner, who exercises the powers and 
duties of a civil and sessions judge, and commissioner of revenue, together 
with a general superintendence over matters connected with the marine de- 
partment in the province. Under this officer, and at the head of each .district, 
is placed a principal assistant commissioner, who performs the functions of 
civil judge, magistrate, and collector of revenue within his jurisdiction. In 
the exercise of these duties the political assistant has to visit, during the cool 
and healthy part of the year, the interior of his district ; and it was during a 
tour of this nature, made in 1850-51, that the notes and remarks on the 
scenery, topography, inhabitants and products of the principal river of the 
country were made, and are now offered to the Eoyal Geographical Society. 
The, at the time, irremediable want of proper instruments incapacitated the 
author from recording such data as to the heights of mountains, latitudes of 
places, temperature and humidity of the air, &c. as are essential to the com- 
pleteness of a traveller's diary. The hill-people described are one of a great 
number of tribes inhabiting the vast ranges of the Himmalaya mountains and 
their offshoots, most of whom, from Assam northward and westward, have been 
already described, but nothing has been published yet, the author believes, on 
the mountaineers or aborigines of Aracan ; and the following crude observations 
will, he trusts, fill up in some measure this hiatus in ethnology. — S. R. T.] 

Akyab, Feb. 3rd, Monday. — Weighed at 7 a.m., in the H. C, 
schooner Petrel, with a fresh breeze from the N.E., and, after run- 
ning large to clear the shipping above us, braced up on the larboard 
tack and stood across the estuary of the Koladyn, here about 5 
miles wide. The cold north-easterly monsoon blowing freshly 
against a flowing spring-tide made a " bit of a sea," and we 
cracked on merrily, the waves sparkling with blue and silver, and 
sending their spray over the decks of our little craft. The view 
of the station and town of Akyab was exceedingly pretty. The 
bungalas of the residents peeping from the trees — the smooth, 
regularly-planned roads, avenued by noble casuarinas — the few 
white- washed "pukka" bridges and edifices — all sparkled cheerily 
in the sun ; and even the interminable masses of mat huts and 
houses, composing the town and bazaar, assumed a gay air in the 
lovely morning. The beach was crowded with busy multitudes, occu- 
pied in the grand staple commerce of the place — loading, husking, 
piling, measuring, and packing rice. The mass of the crowd was 
composed of Chittagong coolies (who come in shiploads during the 
working season), but amongst them might be seen groups of other 
nations in their various costumes — Arabs, Madrassies, Malays, 
Javanese, Chinese, and Mongols, mixed with the " Mughs " (the 
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natives of Aracan) ; while, in more familiar garbs, English, Ame- 
ricans, French, Danes, Spaniards, and Dutch, might be seen 
strolling about or shouldering their way through the chattering 
crowds. Near the shore, and ranged in long lines, lay anchored 
ships of all the above nations, of every class and size from 800 tons 
downwards — from the taunt-sparred, clipping " Yankee " to the 
unwieldy Chinese jnnk ; busily engaged in. taking in rice from 
fleets of country boats around them : while between them and 
the shore passed and repassed small craft of every description- 
clumsy burs managed by Chittagong coolies, Aracanese canoes, 
Malay sampans, Chinese affairs, looking like huge troughs, and 
here and there the well-appointed quarter-boat of some European 
ship, with its clean white awning, bearing her master to his break- 
fast on shore. All was hurry-scurry, toil, and clamour. 

The town of Akyab, viewed from the harbour, extends in a mass 
of mat houses, with a background of densely foliaged trees, for 
about 2^ miles, when it is bounded by the Gbarigia creek, though 
straggling clusters of buildings continue beyond, along the shore, 
which trends N.N.E. About midway the town is traversed by the 
Julliapara creek, which is smaller than the former, and passed by 
a substantial wooden bridge. Both are full of Burmese and 
Aracanese godoos, or native ships, boats, and canoes of every de- 
scription; and the Charigia, which is about 100 yards broad, 
and very deep, admits ships of 300 tons for a mile or more within 
it. The mouths of these creeks are busy spots, being crowded 
with sheds for storing rice, and temporary wharfs, thronged with 
boats incessantly filling with freight for the shipping ; and up them 
for a considerable distance may be seen a forest of masts of Bur- 
mese and Aracanese godoos, which chiefly bring timber from the 
interior, and here and there an ugly, mangy-looking Chittagong 
sloop, with its grotesque Anglo- Indian rigging, a, fishing-net 
triced up to the gaff-peak, and a starveling crew of coolies. How 
these vessels manage to find their way from Chittagong, or pre- 
serve their existence in the most ordinary state of the sea in the 
bay, was matter to me of great musing and wonderment as we 
swept past the suburbs of the town* The country ships from 
Masulipatafii, Coringa, and other ports on the Madras coast are 
of a somewhat better description ; but still, with Gonzalo in the 
4 Tempest,' I would prefer " an acre of barren ground, long 
heatb, brown furze — anything" to "a thousand furlongs of sea" 
in one of them. 

North of the Charigia, houses continue thinly scattered, and 
patches of green grass and jungle begin to mingle with them along 
the low muddy shore, with tall dead trees ringed and decaying in 
places where clearings have been commenced; until the whole 
length of bank presents a line of unbroken jungle close down to the 
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water's edge, save where the ebb tide leaves a space of oozy mud 
between. The opposite or eastern side of the harbour is hemmed 
in by small rocky islets, with precipitous hills densely clothed in 
jungle, and with a steep, hard beach ; some of the rocks crowning 
their summits start out in fanciful shapes, and one of them, 
" Tumble-down Dick " — a high slanting cone of sandstone pro- 
jecting from a wooded ridge — is a well-known landmark in the 
estuary. Between these islands deep broad creeks afford safe 
inland passages to Kyuk-phu ; and the N. of the harbour is 
bounded by Flat Island, a low tract of marshy jungle which 
divides the Koladyn into two broad, streams, through which chan- 
nels the tides rush with great strength, and, if the wind be fresh 
and contrary, a high rolling sea. Looking back to the S. 5 low 
ridges of rocks, stretching out from the Bolongo Island, almost 
encircle the harbour, leaving a deep passage of about three-fourths 
of a mile in width for vessels entering or leaving ; and from this 
reef rises Savage Island, a mass of steep rocks crowned by an ex- 
cellent stone light house, facing another smaller one built on the 
most southerly point of Akyab Island itself. 

We passed Flat Island on its western side, avoiding the long 
shoal that extends like a tail from its southern extremity, and 
tacking from shore to shore, drifted rapidly up with the tide ; the 
banks on either side being a monotonous line of jungle, though 
the country in the interior is entirely open and cultivated. About 
4 miles up the channel we passed, to the W., a large creek, the 
Moungyn, which affords a passage to the Myii river, N.W. One 
or two rice sheds were observable on its banks ; and in the early 
part of the season pariars put in here to load. Flat Island appears 
to be about 5 miles long ; and. passing the head of it, we entered a 
channel of upwards of 2 miles broad, with a considerable sea roll- 
ing in the centre. Here we passed an antique looking bark going 
before the wind, and presently after a brig. The eastern shore 
continues low, covered with jungle, with here and there a fine 
open space peering through the trees ; but, on the western side, 
at about twenty miles from Akyab, a ridge of wooded hills runs 
\ a mile inland parallel to the shore, and on a spur of these, pro- 
jecting towards the river, is a very large ancient Jedi, or sacred 
monument of the Budhists, overlooking the village of Ourytung, 
off which, the tide failing us, we anchored. 

The view from the deck of the Petrel here was very pretty : to 
our right, or E., rolled the broad stream of the Koladyn, now 
smooth in the calm air of evening. Ahead lay an extensive island 
meadow, dividing the main river from the Yeokhyung, a broad 
creek that came smoothly down from the N.N.W., grey with the 
shadows of overhanging hills that swept along the western shore 
and rose sharply defined against the fading sky. On our left hand, 
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" stricken in years," and in the mute majesty of decay, stood the 
lone Jedi ; and past it, swept a little stream, where lights began 
to twinkle from boats along the bank ; and above it a path winded 
away to the village of Ourytung, concealed in trees. Astern, the 
Koladyn rolled on, its broad waters mingling far off with the 
harbour, and to the S.E. bounded by ranges of purple hills. 

A jedi I have called a Budhist sacred monument. It can 
scarcely be called a temple, for it is solid, having no interior re- 
ceptacle, shrine, or apartment. It is in fact a solid cupola, trun- 
cated at the base, which springs sheer from the ground, and with 
divers convolutions, as if turned in a lathe, ends in a pinnacle, 
surmounted by iron wire-work, representing the royal fringed 
Burmese " tee," or state umbrella ; the terminating spire of which 
is not unfrequently crowned with an old soda-water bottle. 

Before night set in, observing an alligator asleep on a mud flat 
near some rocks about J of a mile up the stream, I set off in the 
jolly-boat, and after a long pull gained the shelter of the rocks, 
and, letting the boat drop silently past him within 30 or 40 yards, 
shot him through the neck, so that he merely opened his mouth, 
but could not stir from the spot. The boat's crew jumped on 
shore, up to their thighs in mud, and with a little trouble (giving 
him an oar to mumble, at which he snapped savagely), tied up his 
muzzle, and dragged him into the boat. He was about 9 feet 
long. The Clashies secured his fangs, and the Mughs his body, 
of which they made some dainty dish. The alligators here are a 
distinct species from the " mugger," " koomhir," or " boach," of 
Bengal ; they are longer in proportion, with a slenderer muzzle, 
and, like the "gavial" of the Ganges, appear adapted for more 
rapid swimming. It is notable that in Bengal the largest alli- 
gators are found nearest the sea : here it appears to be the reverse ; 
for they tell me the largest are high up the Koladyn, where they 
frequently seize and devour both children and adults. 

At 8 p.m. we weighed, and, in a light air, partly sailed and 
partly swept up the creek to the N.N.W., the Yeokhyung, anchor- 
ing about 1 mile from its mouth, off Prongrhe. 

4*A, Tuesday. — Weighed at 8 a.m., a bright clear morning, and 
tacked up the Yeokhyung with a strong northerly breeze. The 
keonk, or tuhsildar, of Prongrhe, in the circle (or ke-wyn) of 
Yeogwyn, came on board to pay his respects, and brought his son, 
a handsome lad of fourteen or fifteen years. The creek is on an 
average 200 yards wide, and very winding, with much cultivation 
on both sides, and pawn gardens at the foot of the hills. These, 
after bordering the creek for 2 miles, trend off inland to N. W., 
and disclose other parallel ranges further back ; they are densely 
clothed in hill bamboo and other jungle, and very steep, but not 
above 500 feet in height. I have been joined by my revenue 
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amla in their boats, and, as we pass each ke-wyn or circle, its 
keonk, or head man, comes on board, and we form quite a flotilla. 

The Aracanese have a custom of leaving the jungle growing on 
the banks of the creeks and rivers in a hedge or border, sometimes 
50 to 100 yards deep ; so that the traveller, being unable to see 
inland, fancies he is traversing interminable forests, when he is 
probably in a champaign country. The object of this border is to 
prevent drift-wood being carried during high floods into their 
fields ; but it appears to me a useless custom, and it certainly 
disfigures the country. Where Chittagongs reside the land is 
cleared to the water's edge, and the sight of the open meadows 
is quite cheering to the eye. 

The stream being narrow, we tacked every five minutes, and 
once got into the trees on the bank, but were soon off again. 
Three hours' sail brought us past Chyn-tan, a small village on the 
bank, dignified by two little Jedis. The villagers seem very 
busy, threshing and piling their rice on the shore, and scarcely 
leaving off to stare at us as we pass. This rice is soon purchased 
by dulals (native brokers) for the shipping, or the Akyab market. 

The tide failed us at the village of Subong, on the E. bank, 
where we anchored, and I had kucherry, returning with the ebb 
to the mouth of the creek before night-fall. 

In these wooded nalas, when the ebb leaves the mud exposed, 
the banks are often visited by numbers of monkeys (Cercopithecus 
carbonarius), the " myuk-tunga," or fishing monkey of the 
Aracanese, who grope about the mud for worms, shell-fish, or 
stranded shrimps. They are .amusing fellows, and readily tamed 
when caught young ; but the males get morose with age, and bite 
severely, having canine teeth as large as the fangs of a fox-hound. 
They swim well : one that I had wounded in the Bolongo Island, 
in 1847, escaped out of our boat (having charged at and nearly 
driven us all overboard), and took to swimming and diving so 
dexterously that we were long in recapturing him. I might have 
shot several to-day, but forbore. 

Among the hills described a little while back, one of the inner 
ranges, running N.W., ends in a very steep truncated summit. 
It is the highest hill in the alluvium of the Akyab district, and, 
by native report, quite insurmountable. It is called the Bey- 
gnara-tung (or hill of five hundred ducks) ; but the origin of such 
a singular name I could not discover. There is said to be a tank 
on the top (perhaps for the ducks), and that in former years a 
nat or spirit inhabited the hill, who fulfilled the wishes of all such 
pilgrims as visited her shrine, whether for riches, long life, or 
posterity. The tank also on the summit, generally said to be dug 
by prseter-human hands, is a feature common to nearly all the 
remarkable hills in Singthum, Chota Nagpur, &c. 
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Before nightfall we anchored at our station of yesterday, below 
Yeogwyn Island. The conflux of the two streams is dangerous 
for small boats at half tides during the springs, as strong whirl- 
pools form in, such spots sufficient to engulph a light canoe. 

The channel of the Koladyn, before us being shallow, we waited 
till 9 p.m., when the flow had been running about half an hour, 
and then weighed, tacking up with a light north-easterly air. 
The young moon had set early behind the hills, but it was a bril- 
liant starlight night. We made for the easterly shore, where we 
had 3 fathoms, but the channel was very narrow, and in spite of 
every precaution, sending the jolly-boat ahead to sound, we twice 
shoaled to J a fathom, and the second time grounded. This was 
about midnight, and the crew, who had been working hard all 
day, let go the anchor, to wait for better times ; but, on my insist- 
ing upon it, they got a grapnel off in the jolly-boat, and throwing 
it into deep water astern of us, hove upon it, and a light air help- 
ing us, we got off. This reach of the Koladyn, which I calculate 
at 25 to 30 miles from Akyab, would require great precaution, 
and daylight, to ensure the safe passage of larger vessels. Beyond 
it the water continues of great depth for about 50 miles. 

5th, Wednesday. — At about 3 a.m. we anchored off the village 
of Kuddawa, on the E. shore, being unable to proceed on account 
of a dense fog. I was upon deck at about 7 a.m., a cold 
northerly breeze was clearing off the mist, which at 9 a.m. lifted, 
and the sun shon^ out upon much the same kind of country as 
heretofore. The Koladyn narrowed to about 600 yards : the 
E. shore well cultivated, but fringed with jungle, and villages at 
every mile or two apart. The opposite side is the E. bank of 
Yeogwyn Island (which we ran along yesterday), and is chiefly 
jungle, with the ground taree-palm in thick groves, affording a 
boundless supply to the Aracanese of the drink they love. The 
whole of the day was occupied in revenue business ; and the poop 
of the Petrel, with an awning above, made the pleasantest 
kucherry I had ever worked in. 

At about 2 p.m. we anchored off the pleasant village of 
Rungjwyn. 

About 8 p.m. we weighed again, sweeping up, for there was 
little or no wind, but were obliged to anchor about midnight, as 
the fog settled down so thick we could scarcely see to the jib- 
boom end. Just before anchoring we passed a pariar brig at 
anchor. 

6th, Thursday. — Ookwye, our anchoring place. The country 
immediately in advance begins perceptibly to improve, the banks 
to heighten, and wide meadows to relieve the monotony of bush 
and jungle. We weighed at 9 a.m., with a cold bracing wind 
that sent us flying through the water. The country here rises on 
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either shore, losing the swampy appearance of Lower Aracan ; and 
the view, as we tacked up, was lovely in the extreme. On either 
side villages, of a far superior description to any yet seen, lay 
clustered on high banks, amid groves of plantains, mangoes, 
guavas, and jacks ; and in front of us extended ranges of purple 
hills, from which stood out in relief a beautiful group, covered 
with green jungle, and crowned with a jedi (the Kyuktau), 
beneath which the river winds, sweeping in a semicircle to the W. 
We anchored late in the afternoon, in a very populous country, 
thickly studded with villages all the way from Apawa, a town on 
the last reach, about 8 miles down, where we passed two or three 
Madras brigs at anchor. 

Shwelyn is a very large village, the houses peering through 
groves of plantains, mangoes, and jack-trees, on a bank full 20 
feet above high water. The cotton- tree ("seemul") is here com- 
mon : and I heard the voices of several Indian birds, which are 
not found, or but rarely so, near the sea ; such as the coel, the 
wandering cuckoo (Cuculus fugax), and the " oogoos " (Halisetus 
macei), which at Akyab is replaced by the Haliaetus blagrus. 

The western shore is rather lower, entirely open, and culti- 
vated ; and opposite us lay the village of Poona-roa (the Bramin's 
village), in which a colony of Bramins had for ages settled. 
Above this extended, as far as the eye could reach, the villages 
of Frabong, Tongbo, Chagong, Oukpyse, Atapyse, Kyuktau, 
Meedan, and Wangewdung ; and on our side Kanynroa, Sadagri, 
Gnwelyn, Shwelyn, Sawungyn, Pryntong, and the Kyuktau 
jedi. The population here is almost entirely of that neutral 
class called Mugh Musulmans, who have become completely natu- 
ralized in the country, speaking indiscriminately Aracanese or 
Bengali to each other. Their first immigration from Chittagong 
(or Dhaka ?) is of so ancient a date that they could give me no 
information on the subject. 

Towards evening I went on shore in a large boat belonging to 
my quondam teacher and ally, Mungola. His boat was a good 
specimen of a Burmese godoo, but is not of a class much used 
here ; the ordinary boats being very like the choppered dingies 
of Bengal. Mungola's boat rowed ten oars, and went very fast 
through the water. The Aracanese are much better rowers than 
the Hindustanees, who lose much mechanical force by dipping 
their oars close to the boat's side, instead of at right angles. The 
stroke oar in these boats is generally a Burmese, and often a 
"loo-byak," or wag, well versed in songs and witty sayings, 
wherewith to beguile labour. Every stroke is preceded by a 
short sentence said or sung, and the stroke itself accompanied by 
a chorus from the other rowers. The words sounded to me a con- 
stant repetition of " Welykcho "— (chorus) Welyk — every time 
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increasing in energy and rapidity until the rowers seemed crazy, 
dashing the water most disagreeably about, and making the boat 
foam along, until, at a general shout, there was a temporary 
pause or lull. We landed at a good ghaut, a path winding 
up the steep bank, and walked into the village of Shwelyn 
aforesaid. 

The houses and homesteads are large and comfortable, and 
irregularly scattered amid railed-off enclosures of plantains, man- 
goes, jacks, and guava-trees. It was harvest-time, and all the 
villagers as busy as they could be. At every hundred yards were 
piles of rice in stalk and heaps of grain, which was being threshed 
out in the ancient Indian fashion by buffaloes, of which I saw 
great numbers. The people are all Musulmans, and dress nearly 
the same as the genuine Mughs, but are very distinct in counte- 
nance, having more or less of the disagreeable dull look of the 
Chittagong. The elders, moreover, wear beards — a rare sight 
amongst true Aracanese — and all cut their hair, which a Mugh 
cherishes like any Samson. The village lay along the river side ; 
and inland spread a wide extent of rice, interspersed with scraps 
of nul or reed jungle. There were a few small tanks scattered 
about, and some enclosed patches of mirchaies (Chili pepper), 
onions, and banguns, which reminded me of the pretty Koormee 
villages in Chota Nagpur. From the houses we struck inland 
across the fields for about one mile and a half, and then skirted a 
low range of wooded hills, from whence, according to our guide, 
deer and pea-fowl sallied forth of an evening. We came across 
numerous traces of elephants, which resort to the rice-fields from 
the jungle to the N.E., in the rains, and cause great mischief to 
the crops. 

7th, Friday. — A heavy driving fog in the morning, cleared off 
about 8 a.m. The fresh- water mullets here are very inferior in 
flavour to the delicious fish about Patna and Bhagulpur. 

As evening closed in my attention was attracted by singular 
notes from the trees, " Koo, koo, koo — kukiak, kukiak, kukiak," 
which I at first supposed to proceed from some species of small 
owl (Athene), but on closer investigation I discovered the sounds 
to belong to a crepuscular species of squirrel. 

On my way back to the Petrel I passed a singular pigeon- 
house-looking edifice, on piles leaning over the river's bank, and 
was informed it was intended as a place for the accouchement of 
women newly arrived from other villages. If a man and his wife 
immigrate from another town, she will not be allowed by the vil- 
lagers to be confined in the village, but must retire to this singular 
lying-in hospital. This interdiction is taken off after the birth of 
the first child. 

8^, Saturday. — We went in the direction taken the day before 
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yesterday, but, passing through the first low range of hills, came 
upon large plains of grass and reeds, scattered over with broken 
chains of small hills covered with tree and thicket jungle. The 
beaters in line swept these little hills, while the hunters ran on 
ahead to intercept the game ; by which means I was enabled to 
bag a couple of kakur, or barking deer (Cervus muntjac), the 
only things I saw. 

It is melancholy to see such wide tracts of rich land lying waste 
for want of hands to cultivate it. These plains extend about 8 or 
10 miles inland, and terminate in boundless forests and ranges of 
low hills increasing in height up to the great chain of the Yeoma- 
tung on the Burma frontier, and frequented by a few wandering 
Khiangs, or nomadic hill people, who seldom remain more than 
two years in one place. 

dt/i, Sunday. — Leaving a party behind to finish some measure- 
ments in Sadagree, I weighed at 1 p.m., and with a pleasant 
breeze stood up the river. The banks on either side are high and 
steep, crowned with graceful drooping trees, of every shade of 
verdure, from the dark tints of the jack and mango to the tender 
yellow-green of the plantain, enriched here and there with large 
masses of the scarlet flowers of the dak jungle. Villages occur 
the whole way, with an occasional white stone jedi, and the 
shores were enlivened by groups of men, women, and children, in 
their gay coloured national costume. The river swept in a grand 
semicircle to the left, and the reach we were sailing up was 
bounded by the steep wooded Kyuktau, with its jedi on the 
summit, casting a rich green reflection on the clear water, where 
long low canoes glided smoothly in the cool shadow of the hill. 
Near its base was a small village of Khiangs, their neat little 
huts built entirely of bamboos. One or two Bengali boats were 
moored beneath the landing-place, whose owners appeared engaged 
in traffic with a few of the nearly naked hill men, while several 
children were playing about the water's edge. Bending to the 
left, or N,W., the shore on the right bank of the river was clus- 
tered with houses as far as the eye could reach, and the different 
ghats or landing-places were as beautiful as the most admired of 
those on the Hooghly or Ganges, with the advantage of a purple 
background of hills. This reach was about 2 miles in length, 
when the Koladyn, opposite the village of Wangewdung, turns 
sharply to the N.E., receiving here a pretty wooded nala, the 
Peekhyoung, running in from the N.W. The water of the river 
from our last anchoring-place was beautifully clear and green ; the 
average depth 2 to 3 fathoms. The reach, now turning to the 
north-eastward, was beautiful in the extreme, the richly- wooded 
hills coming sheer down into the water, which spread out in other 
places, forming a chain of calm pools, a quarter of a mile wide 
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and of great depth. Progressing for about 4 miles, we anchored 
off a steep landing-place, shaded with majestic timber, at the 
village of Kangroa, in the circle of Rala. The water was 12 
fathoms deep, in a nearly circular basin. 

The tide flows here not only perceptibly, and for the usual 
duration of six hours, but, they tell me, with considerable strength 
at times, and yet there is not a vestige of brackishness in the 
water, which is so pure as barely to require filtering. 

1(M, Monday. — After breakfast went ashore and took a view 
of the place. The houses are large, in groups of three and four, 
enclosed in bamboo palisades, with narrow paths winding between 
them, and all buried in a dense grove of mangoes, jacks, betel- 
nuts, guavas, plantains, cocoa-nuts, and pine-apples, not to speak 
of jungle and weeds of every description. Deep ravines intersected 
the village, opening into the river and spanned by trunks of trees, 
over which I walked circumspectly. Round the skirts of the vil- 
lage were enclosures of onions, banguns, chilies, and dhunnia ; and 
a road for carts ran along the inland margin of the village, about 
300 yards from the river. The inhabitants are all Mugh Musul- 
mans, a most ill-looking s,et, with heavy Jewish features, and huge 
turbans. The women generally made themselves scarce, peeping 
stealthily from behind enclosures. Some were rather good look- 
ing ; but flat noses, blubber lips, and goggling eyes appeared to 
predominate. The children were very numerous, but thin and 
squalid, with protuberant bellies. 

At about 11 we started off in quest of sport : but the people 
had no idea of what I wanted ; they took me over wastes of grass- 
land, and at last into such a mass or region of reeds (" nul bun," 
as they call it), that, what with the heat of the sun and the want of 
air in these stagnating beds of vegetation, I thought I should have 
fainted, and, after a struggle of about half a mile, made the best 
of my way out, and sat down at the edge of the brake to watch 
their mode of sport. Their plan is to surround a portion of this 
horrible " nul bun" with large nets, near which (inside) a number 
of them take post with clubs. A party then goes into the reeds, 
when they begin yelling, and if an animal bolts into the net he is 
soon pounded to death with the clubs. If a pig be started, the 
beaters, who are all Musulmans, keep quiet, and give him carte 
blanche to go where he lists. The dung and footmarks of elephants, 
some quite fresh, were numerous everywhere. 

In a remote part of the plain, by the unfrequented banks of the 
river, we came upon a statue of Gaudama, in his usual squatting 
posture, of colossal size, for he was full 7 feet high ; and here had 
he remained, solemn and alone, so long that a tree had grown up 
behind him, and cast its gnarled roots round his body : while, in 
more recent times, irreverent cow-herd boys had chiselled the nose 
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off his benign countenance, and avaricious hands dug a pit beneath 
him, searching for supposed buried treasure. 

Towards evening I crossed the river, and had some jungle-fowl 
shooting. The country on the western side is prettier, being laid 
out in park-like patches of grass and scattered trees, between 
rounded wooded hills. The other side, as I have said, consists 
of wide plains of grass and reeds, bordered by the forest, with a 
horizon of hills rising over hills, and bounded by the great Yeo- 
madung. 

11th, Tuesday. — Held kucherry all day, chiefly hearing peti- 
tions. Matrimonial quarrels were abundant, and almost impossible 
to settle. In Bengal, where no respectable native will drag his 
wife's name into court, these vexatious cases seldom occur ; but 
here they are the commonest of all, particularly amongst Mugh 
Musulmans. 

At 8 p.m., after dinner, I packed off my servants and some 
necessaries to Mahamunni, a place about 8 miles inland to the 
south-eastward, where I wished to see a renowned pagoda. 

12th, Wednesday. — Having started off my bedding at 6 a.m., 
I soon after followed with my usual party. Our track lay due E., 
and the village was soon cleared, as it is of no breadth, though of 
considerable length along the river. The cultivation also extends 
barely above a mile inland. Why the people do not till the soil 
further in I could not understand : it appeared to me rich and 
good ; but they say it is not good for rice, but is a glorious country 
for indigo, which I heartily hope some day to see put to the proof. 
For 3 miles our way led through the " nul bun," or reed jungle, 
and, though the morning was cloudy and cool, the air in this dense 
gigantic herbage was hot and stagnant ; and the marks of ele- 
phants so recent, that our guides occasionally lifted up their voices 
and went along bellowing, in which I felt strongly inclined to join, 
being naturally anxious to keep these brutes at a distance. Once 
or twice w r e came upon scantily cleared patches of cotton (very 
poor and short in staple) and of plantains amongst which the 
elephants had evidently made themselves at home. The nul 
jungle became latterly scattered with trees, and at length termi- 
nated suddenly in a group of some few houses, belonging to hill 
people of the Kumooi tribe. As we entered the hamlet a man 
sallied out of his house and made straight for me, holding out two 
sticks, as if inviting me to a fair stand-up fight ; but, on coming 
close, the sticks proved to be sugar-canes, presented to me by way 
of welcome ; and these, together with a basket of rotten eggs, I 
most graciously received, and sitting myself down on a "khiang" 
(stool) in the midst of the houses, had a long chat with him 
and others assembled. After a little coaxing, their wives and 
daughters were also induced to come near and squat down> with 
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their children. They were very hideous, light in complexion, 
with narrow foreheads, and pigs' eyes. The women were naked 
all but a short kilt not reaching to the knee, and round their loins 
was wound a species of cord bound with copper wire. They wore 
beads round their necks, and rolls of red cloth thrust through their 
ears, the flaps of which were enormously distended. One pecu- 
liarly frightful old woman, with a small reed-pipe, came to have a 
smoke close beside me. They all appeared sickly, with enlarged 
abdomens ; but they told me fever was not common amongst 
them. They never resort to medicine, but, like the Koles of 
Singbhoom, perform sacrifices when ill. The name of the village 
is Powktau, and it is situated on the W. bank of a narrow, deep 
nala, affected by the tides, the Therekhyung. 

They had prepared a capital conveyance for me for the rest of 
my journey (which led down the nala), by lashing together a 
couple of canoes with a strong mat platform between, which held 
a chair comfortably ; and on this I and some of our suite, with my 
guns, &c, embarked. There were four paddlers, a man at the 
head, and one at the stern, of each canoe ; and we went along at 
a good pace, in a S.E. direction, through a vast forest, in which I 
recognised the sirris-tree (Mimosa seris), growing to an immense 
height, as at Oorkia in Singbhoom. Here and there an enormous 
species of bur, in itself a grove, over-shadowed the water, afford- 
ing gloomy lurking-places for the huge alligators that infested this 
stream. I did not remark any rare birds, nor any mammals, save 
a few of the common Bengal bundur (Circocebus inuus). Marks 
of elephants were numerous. After a paddle of about 3 miles 
we landed at the little hamlet of Charoama, which is a collection 
of small Mugh bunnia's huts, and charas or seraies, both for the 
accommodation of the numerous pilgrims who resort to the temple 
of Mahamunnee, which is about three-quarters of a mile to the east- 
ward, crossing another nala by a stout wooden bridge, and pursuing 
a paved road, made ages ago by some of the Aracan rajas, and 
still in good condition. A small nala ran along the left hand 
going, and on both sides were dense masses of nul and forest 
trees. Near the temple is another group of bunnia's houses ; and, 
under the large peepul tree in the centre, a chara, or seraie, for 
travellers. Passing through these we arrived at the outer wall of 
the court-yard enclosing the temple, or rather at a covered way 
leading to it, and which is entered by several side doorways. This 
covered way leads through three encircling walls, and up several 
stone steps, to the platform of the temple ; the walls on both sides 
being perforated to hold lamps. The temple is on a mound or 
low hill, and is approached by similar entrances at each face, the 
principal one being towards the E. The spaces between the three 
surrounding walls had in former years been laid out as gardens, 
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the remains of which were still visible. The temple itself was a 
heavy solid dome, with a short turret or minaret at each corner ; 
the base hollowed into a small domed chamber, entered by an 
arched doorway in the E. face. In former years it had been sur- 
mounted and surrounded by a huge wooden pagoda, which was 
destroyed by fire, the roots of monstrous posts being still visible. 
In more recent times, a zealous Budhist, Ongiaw Soodaw, recom- 
menced the outer structure ; but he died, and no one has since 
completed the work. A bigoted Keonk now and then contributes 
a few timbers towards the edifice,, and they are thus added by 
twos and threes ; but there appears very little probability of the 
work being ever finished. 

The Budhists are not surly and opposed to " infidels " visiting 
their sacred edifices, as the Bramins of India are, and not the 
least objection was offered to my walking into the sanctum sanc- 
torum, where I beheld three gilt figures of Gaudama and his 
attendants, squatted on a raised stone platform, which a shorn 
phoongee (or priest) was sweeping, and on the front ledge of which 
were placed offerings, flowers and leaves in earthen vases, a 
gigantic pair of Chinese-looking slippers, and other matters. 
These were the contributions of a keonk, who was there on a 
pilgrimage, and who had moreover clad the statues in robes of 
orange and gilding, and hung outside the doorway long cylindrical 
streamers of muslin and painted paper. These offerings remain 
untouched until the next votary arrives with his gifts, when they 
are unceremoniously pitched away to make room for the new 
donations ; and, in fact, I found the jungle between the walls on 
the eastern face full of all sorts of trumpery which had thus " had 
their day." The phoongee has his offerings separate : there are 
but two officiating at Mahamunnee, at which I was surprised, 
remembering what hosts of Bramins fatten in similar places in 
Hindustan, and how they fight and litigate for the " spolia opima." 
But I am told that, in spite of its being a place of such estimation 
and resort, Mahamunnee is not much coveted asa" cure " by the 
yellow robed sacerdotals, who find more gain at Akyab itself. 
There are eight small tanks, two to each face, round the enclosure ; 
and at the W. portal, under the archway, is a " wishing wall," 
which has become covered with numerous perforations from the 
forefingers of the wishers. 

This pagoda was, I was told, built in the year 144 of the Aracan 
era, or 783 years ago, in the third year of Gaudama's advent, 
and at his desire, by Chanda Sooria, raja of Aracan, who also 
founded the city of Dyniawuddee, close to and S.W. of the 
temple. The brick remains of this are still visible. One hundred 
and one rajas of different countries are said to have contributed 
to finish the stone temple (Koopoto) and the wooden pagoda 
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(Seyin). The pagoda was burnt down several years after, in the 
reign of Apea, who held his court in old Araean (Myoukoo), and 
who rebuilt it, but it was burnt down again when Araean was 
conquered by the Burmese in 1784 a.d. ; and the original golden 
image of Gaudama (made also by Chanda Sooria) was taken away 
by Nagara Singa, their king. This image was replaced by a 
smaller one brought from Sangyaw, a place near Mahamunnee ; 
and Kyawten, "mengyee" or governor of Araean, rebuilt the 
pagoda in 1164, Araean era. It was burnt down by the hill 
people a short time before the war between the British and Bur- 
mese, and again rebuilt by Nyndong Keonk of Peegwyn; it 
was a fourth time and finally burnt down during the Burmese 
war ; and, after the attempt at rebuilding made by Ongiaw Soo- 
daw, already alluded to, it has remained to the present time. 

I passed the day and night comfortably enough in the chara 
at Charoama, being only inconvenienced at times by the bouncing 
mat-floor, peculiar to all the native houses in the country, which 
jerks up and down on the slightest movement, so as to disturb any 
occupation, even that of eating ! While holding kucherry to-day 
a great many " Mroes " from the adjacent villages came in. They 
are a pleasing, innocent set of people ; and one of their toung- 
mongs, or chiefs, has accompanied me from Kangroa. 

Vdth, Thursday. — -Moved to-day into the hamlet close to the 
temple ; and in the evening, after closing kucherry, set off on a 
shooting expedition, but without success. We went in a south- 
easterly direction, partly along the raised road before mentioned, 
and through a forest of high timber; crossing several narrow, 
deep nalas, on slippery trunks of trees or on crazy bamboo bridges, 
which creaked under my weight in the most uncomfortable man- 
ner. Four miles of this brought us to Chatings village, Poodzey 
Khyoungroa ; but, instead of entering this, we turned off to the 
right (or S.) at their burial-ground, which is a curious kind of 
cemetery. These people burn their dead, and place the bones 
and ashes in little toy-houses adorned with flags ; carefully 
removing and carrying the relics from place to place, as they shift 
their habitations. Two forked sticks are placed in honour of the 
Nat, or tutelary spirit of the spot. These sticks, after elaborate 
carving and painting with black marks, are sanctified by sacrificing 
buffaloes to them, and then placed in the spot to consecrate it for 
their dead : the Nat being supposed to take up her abode in the 
tree against which they are propped. A little stream ran under 
the spot, and a steep wooded hill rose immediately behind it. 

The Carpophaga sylvatica and Harpactes erythrocephalus 
seemed pretty common ; and Megalaima lathami, called by the 
Aracanese, from its notes, " Pookoung," was heard everywhere. 
The jaral tree is very common and large in these woods ; and a 
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most elegant parasite drooped from the limbs of several trees of 
different kinds. The flowers are placed alternately on a hanging 
stalk of about two feet in length, and are about twenty in number. 
I remarked no other flowers, save a yellow Hibiscus, and a rose- 
coloured one on the banks of nalas, from which the Aracanese 
make paper. We were surrounded by low rounded hills, of 
apparently decayed sandstone, in some parts very thinly wooded. 
Wherever the ground was flat and low it was choked with masses 
of "mil." 

On our way back we entered Chating's village. It consisted 
of about a dozen houses, pretty closely packed on a steep round 
hill. They are very neatly built, entirely of bamboos, laid close 
together for the sides and floorings. The roof is covered w T ith 
bamboos split open and beat into flat sheets : the floors are raised 
from six to nine feet off the ground. A woman was weaving near 
her door a capital thick warm cloak, of white, blue, and red 
cotton, very tastefully patterned. We got back at about 8 p.m., 
a bright moon lighting us through the forest and over the crazy 
bridges, the crossing of which was not rendered more facile by the 
absence of daylight. 

14tfA, Friday. — Paid another visit to the temple. Opposite the 
doorway a phoongee was expounding to some devout listeners, 
who at the end of each sentence said, " Sat'ho " or " Hokre, w 
which is about equivalent to our " Hear, hear." 

A pair of the large horned fishing owl (Ketupa Leschenaultii) 
frequents the temple, and their loud harsh voices, which I 
had never before heard, startled me : the cry is quite unlike 
the muffled booming of Bubo bengalensis, being a hoarse call, 
" Keock !— kukkukuk — kryk! kryk! kryk ! " Athene scutellata 
is common in these woods also, and during the moon-lit night 
its soft dissyllabic call, " Mo-oomp," was heard throughout the 
forest. 

After breakfasting at the chara I despatched my traps and 
servants off to the Petrel, and had a long talk to the Mroes 
(Mungola being interpreter), and took likenesses of several. 
While so employed Chating brought in two lads of the genuine 
Areng Khyangs, or wild hill men, who dwell in the far mountains 
of the Lemro nala. Their homes had been harried by some neigh- 
bouring tribe, and their wives and children carried off into slavery. 
They themselves escaped with difficulty, and had now determined 
on settling in Chating's village. More complete savages I have 
never seen. One was a handsome lad, but downcast and scowl- 
ing ; the other not so good looking. Their complexion was fairer 
than that of the Aracanese or Mroes : and they appeared utterly 
indifferent to the exposure of their persons, so that the little nar- 
row cloth they wore might have been dispensed with altogether. 
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Both had a wooden shield, covered with metal resembling silver* 
on the left fore-arm 3 which by the constant pressure is whitened 
and depressed (as the finger from a ring). They carry these 
shields from childhood (gradually increasing the size), and are 
good archers. Their bows and arrows they had unfortunately 
left in their village. The shorter lad had a rude dagger stuck in 
his girdle, with a silver plated handle, adorned with deer skin, 
and a bunch of hog's bristles at the end, dyed red. They spoke 
an entirely different language from the Mroes, and Chating was 
the only one present who could interpret to them. I could not 
induce him of the dagger to part with his weapon. 

At about 4 p.m. we set off on our return to the Petrel, which 
we reached about seven o'clock, returning up the same nala, the 
Therekhyung, and resting at Powktau till it got cool. At 
8 p.m. we weighed, and swept up with the tide in bright moon- 

15th, Saturday. — The river still retains great depth, and is 
about 350 yards broad ; but is quite shut in by hills, which gra- 
dually increase in height, and are in many parts cleared and culti- 
vated with cotton, sugar, and tobacco ; the last, however, being 
confined to the lower parts, close to the water's edge. The cotton 
was nearly all cleared off the ground, and in many places heaps 
of it, packed in baskets, were stored on the river banks ready to be 
collected on board canoes to be taken down to Rulla and other 
large towns nearer Akyab, to which place it is finally conveyed in 
larger native boats. The sugar-cane was ripe, and in many places 
cut. Some that I saw was of very fine quality, large and full of 
juice. The tobacco was backward, and I was informed had 
been a bad crop. It is planted irregularly, all along the margin 
of the river ; the soil being carefully weeded and pulverized 
for a breadth of about 20 feet from the water's edge. These 
beds are very steep, and difficult to walk along, the fine light soil 
yielding to the feet, and threatening to shoot the intruder at a 
tangent into the river. I remarked large groves of plantains along 
the shores and on the plateaus leading to the foot of the hills. 
Clusters of wretched wigwams were scattered here and there, 
with an occasional solitary mechan for the purpose of guarding 
the sugar-cane from pigs. 

We anchored in a wood-girt and rather narrow part of the 
stream, a little below the village of Moyntung, where the keonk 
of this circle resides, and which is the sole settled village for many 
miles; all the others being mere temporary hamlets, for these 
wild Mroes and Koomooi's seldom remain above two years in 
one spot. 

16th, Sunday. — At 1 a.m. weighed, and swept and partly sailed 
up to off the t'hana, where we anchored. The scenery here is 
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much the same, the river being girt in by steep banks buried 
under impenetrable masses of bamboo and nul jungle. The 
vicinity of villages is generally known by the ghats on the river 
side, and these are conspicuous by bamboo enclosures, which 
fence in a small portion of the river where the inhabitants can 
draw water secure from alligators, which are said to abound 
here, though I have not seen one since we left Oorytung. A 
little steep path wound up to the plateau, on which are one or 
two charas, the t'hana, and the huts for the sepoys of the 
Aracan battalion, twenty of whom, under a havildar, are posted 
here as a protection from the inroads of the savage tribes who 
dwell further in the hills to the N. and N.E. of this place. 

In the afternoon I went on shore, and perching myself on a stool 
in one of the charas aforesaid, held a levee of all the Mroes 
assembled there from the Peekhyung and other neighbouring 
nalas. The head man of each little hamlet invariably presents a 
little basket of eggs, a fowl or two, or a bunch of plantains. I 
found it rather difficult to observe strictly the rules in force against 
taking " nuzzers " on these occasions. Rejecting their little pre- 
sents in toto would be amongst these savage people a mark of 
hostility or ill-will ; so I kept the eggs and returned the poultry. 

An old Mroe, who had acquired great celebrity by slaying a 
tiger in single combat with his spear, was here. The tiger of 
Aracan is about equal in size and strength to the larger leopard 
or panther of Central India ; but occasionally, I am told, a large 
specimen is met with. The old man wore the animal's tooth sus- 
pended to his neck as a voucher, and was moreover adorned with a 
crest or topknot of the long tail-feathers of the Edolius retifer (the 
bhring raj of Central India, or n'het dau of the Aracanese), with 
which he most unceremoniously swept the faces of such as sat 
immediately behind him. He was a perfect savage in manner, 
uttering nothing but an acquiescent grunt when addressed ; and, 
after sitting as long as it suited him, he got up and strode away, 
leisurely scratching himself wherever it suited him so to do. 

17 th 9 Monday. — The man who guided the military party which 
attacked the village of Akhoung in 1848 was murdered a few 
days ago by one of the inhabitants of the latter, and the daroga of 
this t nana, who had been out endeavouring to effect his capture, 
returned this morning, re infecta. The Akhoung people, it ap- 
pears, have now withdrawn themselves further into their fast- 
nesses, and entirely ceased their former occasional friendly inter- 
course with the Mroes of the Meekhyoung; nor will they depute 
any of their number to a conference* with me. I shall, however, 
try what can be done to induce them, and the Khoons from beyond 
them also, to come in. By twos and threes, the weakest among 
the Arengs, or furthest hill people, are flying from their moun- 
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tains, and taking refuge with the Peekhyoung and Meekhyoung 
villages ; which is a good thing, as it gradually increases the 
number of the more civilised nomads. Twenty to-day announced 
their having settled within the last few months in the Peekhyoung. 
The petitions of these people are whimsical enough. One man 
this day applied for the restitution of his sister, and of a brass 
talee or dish, taken from him by another tribe during the Bur- 
mese war ! I promised to inquire after the sister, dead or alive ; 
but advised him to think no more of the talee, as it probably had 
a hole in it by this time. Whereupon there was a chorus of 
laughter, in which the petitioner quite contentedly joined. 

After an hour or two passed in this kind of durbar (held in the 
chara) I went on board Mungola's boat with the Meekhyoung 
keonk to the village of the latter. The Meekhyoung is about 
100 yards broad at its junction with the Koladyn, close to our 
anchoring place. It comes winding down from a north-easterly 
direction, its deep waters hemmed in with bluff hills, many of 
which were cleared for cultivation, and many covered with dead 
bamboos, felled and dried preparatory to burning. We passed 
four or five clusters of houses, and much tobacco cultivation ; and, 
after a row of about 5 miles, landed at Khyoungoopro& ; the 
keonk's village, into which I mounted, scrambling up a steep ghat 
50 or 60 feet high. The villagers are a little tamer than else- 
where, from the occasional residence amongst them of an American 
missionary, who has converted the keonk and some few others. 
The children, and such of the men as were at home, came and sat 
by me while I sketched a view . of the spot ; but the women I 
observe always keep aloof. One fine girl I remarked, about 
fifteen, and very fair : her face was pleasing, but the fashion many 
of them have of plucking out the eyebrows (and which this young 
lady had followed) gives the people a vacant, gull-like look. They 
brought me a Lemro bow to look at — not a very formidable 
weapon, for on drawing it, before the string reached my ear, it 
unluckily broke in two. We returned to the Petrel at nightfall. 

Some of the Mroe villages are not only picturesque, but ex- 
ceedingly snug and comfortable. One that I passed through 
yesterday, consisting of about ten well-built houses, had each 
dwelling stocked below the elevated floor with a piggery, cow- 
house, or hen-roost, and large golas of grain ; the whole being 
enclosed in a neat wicker-worked bamboo stockade, about 20 feet 
high, entered by little wicket doors. The place was alive with 
children and women, and a few men, all busily employed. I 
remarked several of the sacrificing-posts before described. 

l&A, Tuesday. — Swept up with the tide, about 3 miles, to 
Rooproa, a large village of Mughs, where my people got sup- 
plies. The inhabitants are Aracanese, of a sect or tribe called 
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" Khyoung-tha " — literally, " children of the nalas." They differ 
in many respects from the Mughs of Akyab and the sea-board, 
and are but few in number, living amongst the haunts of the 
Khiangs, or hill men, but comparatively fixed in their habitations. 
Their villages are entirely of bamboo, and generally built in short 
rows or streets ; the houses being contiguous, with an elevated 
platform running along the fronts, common to all, so that the 
people visit each other without coming to the ground, which is 
snug and neighbourly ; but open to the objection of the certainty 
of total destruction in event of fire. There were some good-looking 
faces among the inhabitants, who are rather darker than the sea- 
coast Aracanese; The women rushed into their houses on my 
approach, excepting a few old crones, which I have found to be 
the case in most of the villages I have visited. 

Rooproa is divided into two parts by a steep-banked nala, over 
which is a very neat wooden bridge, floored with strong split 
bamboo matting. There is no regular rice cultivation about the 
place, except of the hill or upland rice, which they grow in but 
small quantities, and that chiefly to make arack. Rice for food 
they obtain chiefly from the plains, in exchange for cotton, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, &e. They do not seem good husbandmen, for the 
skirts of the village looked shabby, jungly, and untilled ; and one 
or two little enclosures for banguns in the village itself were 
miserable specimens of horticulture. 

The cattle, except one or two fine specimens of the gayal, were 
few, and poor in appearance. Goats tolerably plentiful; and 
poultry and pigs in abundance. The latter, to my surprise, I saw 
ushered out of their sties in the evening and regaled on rice, milk, 
and vegetables, which is always their " custom of an afternoon ;" 
so that the pork of this part of the world is free from the odium 
attached to that of Hindustan in general. The river abounds in 
fine fish, which keep rising to the surface. 

19^, Wednesday. — We weighed at 1 a.m., and there being good 
moonlight, we swept up until, about 4 a.m., we struck hard upon 
a rock. Fortunately, no injury was done to the vessel, which had 
come stem on to a solitary rock, about 2 feet below the surface, 
with deep water all round. We anchored shortly after, and again 
weighed with the flow at 3 p.m., anchoring at 5 p.m. below an 
island off the little Khyoung-tha village of Do-oungue ; for the 
serang of the Petrel was afraid of taking her up farther, as the 
river, though it continues deep for many miles beyond, is in places 
intersected by reefs under water, and scours and rapids. 

After anchoring I proceeded in the jolly-boat about 2| miles, 
as far as Kongkhyoung, and then returned in Mungola's boat, 
which had followed us. The water was very deep all the way, 
except in two places, where the river spread into shallows. The 
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scenery was beautiful, but wild in the extreme ; and the few 
scattered huts of the hill people, sparsely distributed amongst the 
jungle, conveyed a dreary impression of solitude. On both banks 
the thickly wooded hills come sheer down into the stream ; and on 
the western shore rise up into the Peetoungdyn, a long range or 
ridge rising to 3000 and 3500 feet, and bordering the Peekhyoung 
(a large nala parallel to the Koladyn) on the W. The country 
seemed bereft of inhabitants ; but at Kongkhyoung we came 
unawares on a man fishing, who was off in an instant, as if he had 
seen fifty tigers. The river here spreads into shallows,, with low 
shingly islands ; and alternately into basins of immense depth : 
and, looking up the last bend we reached ere turning, we first 
saw the lofty range called in maps the Blue Mountains, which are 
said to be not more than 4 days' journey from Chittagong. On 
this side they look like a vast castellated wall, but are more gra- 
dually inclined, as I am told, to the W. The setting sun still 
gilded faintly their summits long after the chill shades of evening 
had fallen on the river and surrounding heights. 

20th, Thursday. — Took a ramble on shore in the morning, with 
my gun, threading the narrow paths through the nul bottoms 
and the skirts of the small steep hills, returning along the bed of 
a dry nala. I heard some new notes of birds, but saw nothing 
new. In fact, these woods are very bare of birds, or of anything 
living. A pretty rich purple flower was blooming in great plenty, 
enriching the shaded banks and hollows. It attains about 2 feet 
in height ; the leaves long, coarse, large, pointed, and near the 
ground. I secured some plants of it to send to Akyab ; also 
specimens of a species of fern, deep green above and golden yel- 
low on the under surface of the leaves. During the day I made 
preparations for proceeding in a native boat higher up the river. 
In the night a new cry was heard at intervals along both banks, 
consisting of two small mellow notes, " Pook-pook/ ? answered by 
" Peek-peek." I imagined at first it must be some species of 
Ephialtes new to me (Athene is not strictly nocturnal, excepting 
A. scutellata) ; but, after long listening arid pondering, I am 
inclined to attribute the call to a tree-frog of some kind. 

21 st 9 Friday. — Breakfasted in the Petrel, and started at about 
11 a.m. (I have no watch) in Mungola's boat, which we had fitted 
up with great pains and labour. The cooking utensils, &c. went 
in another boat, and we formed altogether a flotilla of some six 
canoes, &c. The scenery higher up was precisely the same as 
heretofore, and after rowing about 8 miles we came-to at Ata 
(upper) Rooproa, where I went on shore while our cooking boat 
came up. It is a small village of Khyoung-thas, the head man of 
which was absent on an excursion to the Akhoung tribe, whom I 
am anxious to bring in. I learnt here I should have to stop six 
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days at Oothalong (the highest point of the Koladyn) to have an 
interview with the Shendoos (an independent people living on the 
confines of Assam and Burma) ; so 1 fear at this late season I 
cannot manage it. About 3 miles above Ata Rooproa' we passed 
a very romantic waterfall, about 100 feet in height, including all 
the breaks and bends. The water was now reduced to a mere 
thread. The high range styled the Blue Mountains is, I find, a 
continuation of the Peekhyoungdyn ; they appear here to be 
about 7 or 8 miles off, and probably 4000 feet high. They 
are almost perpendicular near their summits on the eastern face, 
sending out great spurs towards the river; but three or four 
smaller ranges intervene between. 

At about 3i p.m. we arrived at shallows and rapids, and 
were an hour in getting over them, the men jumping out and 
shouldering the boat along, while some laid hold of a tow-rope. 
There are two small islands here, and we moored at one on the 
westerly bank of the river, off the mouth of the Kweekhyoung. 
There were several monkeys (Circocebus inuus) striding about 
the beach ; and some pea- fowl (Pavo muticus) in the skirts of the 
jungle. The Bengal peacock is entirely replaced in Aracan by 
this species, and it is difficult to decide which of the two should 
bear the palm of beauty. 

22nd, Saturday. — The accommodations in Mungola's boat are 
none of the most extensive. A board, 2 feet broad and 6 feet 
long, serves for my bed. We were off after breakfast, and 
brought up at Beykhyoung, a small rocky nala near the Koomooi 
village of Kreroa, where I was to meet Tooan, a chief of the Anoo 
tribe, whose people had been attacked by a military party in 
1848, and who were now located about two days' journey to the 
N.E. This man, as I was informed, was so influential in that part 
of the country that his coming in would be the most effectual 
guarantee I could obtain for the peaceableness of the wild Arengs 
of those hills. He had already come to a village about half a mile 
off on his way to see me, but here his fears for the present kept 
him, while ambassadors were passing and repassing with all sorts 
of messages, until word was finally brought to me that the old 
warrior was too drunk to have an interview that day, but would 
certainly come betimes to-morrow : and so, as it was already 
4 p.m., I determined to wait. Kreroa is a village of Arengs (wild 
people) also, who have left their mountains only within the last 
two years. They were at first very shy ; and the chief, or " toung- 
mong," a fine young man of the name of Poshing, was suspicious 
and sullen for some time, until, by talking to him cheerfully, 
giving him some bead-necklaces, and showing him a few " be- 
lattee " curiosities, he was brought into good humour, and after a 
little went and fetched his wife and children and a whole posse of 
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relations, to all of whom I presented beads, turbans, &c. I made 
free to take the likenesses of Poshing's wife and sister-in-law, and 
daughter. The latter was rather pretty, and Poshing seemed very- 
fond of her, and had adorned her-with a " Brummagem " handker- 
chief of many colours for the occasion. They wore pieces of 
ivory, bamboo, or red cloth in their ears, of from three to four 
inches in diameter. I could not have thought it possible indeed 
that the tragus of the ear was capable of such dilatation. Some 
individuals, however, overdo the mark, and fairly rend the carti- 
lage through, of which we saw not a few instances. They all 
wore the blue kilt, bound round the hips with gimp, like my fair 
friends at Mahamunnee. The majority of both sexes are light in 
complexion, but so begrimed in dirt as to be quite disfigured, 
especially the children. Their teeth are white and good, and lips 
ruddy. But, both in appearance and in manners and disposition, 
these people are not nearly so interesting as the Lurkakoles or 
Sontals of Singbhoom. 

23rd, Sunday. — After some more diplomacy, at about 11 a.m. 
the redoubtable Tooan was announced, and I went out of my 
boat to receive him. A worse visaged person I have seldom seen. 
He was a small, active-looking man, darker than most of his tribe, 
with a small Tartar beard, and clothed in a plaid or chudder of 
blue cotton cloth striped with red. After accosting him T perched 
myself on a shelving rock in the shade, and down we all sat. The 
palaver was lengthy, and no argument was omitted by me to con- 
vince him of the absurdity of his remaining, like Ishmael, with 
his hand against every man's hand, and a "mauvais sujet" tc- the 
government. He grunted assent to everything ; but was evidently 
not gifted with eloquence. To make the conference more im- 
posing, a purwana, duly sealed and signed by me, was made over 
to him, promising a general oblivion of past misdeeds ; and an 
agreement taken from him, wherein he vowed the most amiable 
conduct in future. The compact was ratified by the sacrifice of a 
chicken, which he and I held between us, whilst its head was cut 
off. He then dabbed my foot with the blood, and I marked his 
forehead in like manner. Presents were then given to him and 
three other chiefs of banditti who had also come in, and the 
motley assemblage broke up. 

Among other little curiosities picked up to-day I got two or 
three bills and casques of the " roung-roung," or great hornbill 
(Buceros homrai). I have seen five or six of these large birds 
since leaving Akyab, but all flying high in air ; at one time five 
in a flight, ranged in an angle, as we see many migratorial birds 
fly. The beat of the wing is slow, and they soar without moving 
it for a long space at a time. To-day I heard them roaring on a 
hill across the river, and their voices were absolutely tremendous, 
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as if hoarsely shouting " Rounk, rounk, rounk ! " The long 
cuneiform tail of this bird being entirely white (all but the basal 
quarter), becomes invisible at a distance in the air, which 
grievously misleads the ornithological inquirer, to whom a short- 
tailed Buceros is a thing unknown. I hope to procure some young 
ones by the next rains ; but the Koomoois dislike killing this bird 
or robbing its nest. 

At about 2 p.m. we resumed our voyage or journey up, the 
river presenting the same monotonous appearance, shut in by steep 
hills one after the other, rising at times to lofty crags of appa- 
rently 4000 feet in height, and all buried under one vast unbroken 
impervious forest. Trees of all possible varieties and magnitudes 
attracted the eye — some leafless, some thickly foliaged, some 
netted as it were in huge creepers extending from one to the 
other, stood closely packed together, embedded in a mass of 
underwood and nul jungle. Here and there the banks rose in 
perfectly perpendicular walls of sandstone, the strata of which 
assume the exact appearance of ancient masonry, and occasionally 
the walls, rounded by the friction of water, were so exactly like 
old Gothic towers that it was difficult to imagine them the effect 
of nature alone. Down these steep sides the water trickled, pure 
as crystal, with a tinkling sound, into the deep pools below*. Small 
islets and sand flats occurred occasionally, and bars of stones ex- 
tending across the river formed shallows and rapids, requiring the 
boatmen to jump out and drag the boat over by main force. None 
of these were absolutely dangerous ; but one, towards the end of 
our day's journey, a little above a small nala called Mayeng 
Khyoung, ran with such violence that our own crew could never 
have forced the boat up, had we not been assisted by some twenty 
villagers from the neighbouring hamlet of Mayeng. 

Above this rapid the water spreads out into a smooth circular 
basin, about 300 yards across, which is bounded above by a sin- 
gular wall of huge stones stretching across, leaving a passage in 
the centre, called the Kyouk-tunkha, or stone-door. About a 
mile above this the river is very shallow ; but, by judiciously 
placing bandels, a narrow passage for small boats has been secured. 
These have been made by the Khyoung-thas, and are much on 
the same principle as the bandels used in the Bhagiruttee. The 
shoal parts of the river were thickly planted with short pointed 
bamboos, stuck diagonally into the ground under water, with a 
view to deter the incursions of the Arengs, or wild men of the 
hills, of whom the Mughs appear to have intense terror. At dusk 
we reached Talak-me, the last settled village on the Koladyn, and 
inhabited by Khyoung-thas, lately immigrated from Chittagong. 

On the shore I had a long talk to the villagers, about fifty in 
number, through the interpretership of Mungola. Their fear of 
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the Arengs is, as I said, as strong as ever; but, on close inquiry, 
does not seem to be well founded. The people here have not been 
attacked for many years ; nor could I discover that any assem- 
blages of jungle men from the neighbourhood had threatened the 
villages on the Chittagong frontier, as lately stated, from that 
quarter. Nevertheless, a great many Mughs who had come to 
settle here had returned to Chittagong last year, through sheer 
apprehension. They seemed rejoiced at hearing of the interview 
I had had with Tooan and the other Areng chiefs ; and I only 
trust their anticipations of a general pacification in consequence 
will not be disappointed. Certainly, the Areng Koomoois, if 
inclined for a foray, are in very unpleasant propinquity to these 
villages ; for I was shown the hills they inhabit, which appeared 
barely 10 miles off to the N.E. The main ridge seemed about 
3000 feet in height. 

The grand bugbear, however, are the Shendoos, an inde- 
pendent people who live to the N. of the source of the Koladyn, 
and in a tract of country which has never apparently been defined, 
but which lies contiguous to the converging boundaries of Aracan, 
Chittagong, Munnipoor, Assam, and Burma. Their nearest 
villages are about 40 miles from Talak-me. Still, concerning their 
inroads, I could gather no precise intelligence. On my asking 
whether any one present had even seen a Shendoo in the vicinity, 
they were obliged to confess they had not : but that, last year, a 
party of Mughs going to their clearings a few miles higher up the 
Koladyn had fallen in with a rhinoceros, at which they fired, when 
at the report a body of apparently twenty or thirty men, who had 
been lying ambushed in the jungle, started up and fled. The 
Mughs, very much comforted at their retreat, made bold to fol- 
low them cautiously, and came upon their bivouac and trail, and 
from certain signs concluded that they were Shendoos. 

The attacks made by the Khiangs or Shendoos on villages are 
certainly at times most serious, and the secrecy and suddenness 
with which they are perpetrated adds to the terror the too frequent 
success of these incursions inspires. The attacking party, gene- 
rally to the number of forty or fifty men, lie in ambush in the 
thick jungle bordering the doomed village, and silently surround- 
ing it in the middle of night, rush upon the sleeping inhabitants, 
spearing all who attempt opposition, and seizing the rest — men, 
women, and children — with whom they quickly decamp, proceed- 
ing by forced marches, which baffle pursuit, into the Shendoo or 
Yeo territory, where they soon dispose of their captives as slaves 
to the Burmese. 

It must be noted that these attacks are for the most part forays 
made by one tribe against another, each one in retaliation for a 
prior inroad of the opposite party ; the feud continuing for gene- 
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rations. It is very seldom that the Arengs or Shendoos commit 
these depredations on the inhabitants of the plains. The national 
weapon of the hill people in Aracan is a short long-bladed spear, 
furnished with a spike at the butt-end. As archers they must be, 
to judge from their bows and arrows, very contemptible ; but the 
use of fire-arms is rapidly spreading amongst them, from the great 
number of muskets imported every year into Akyab, and which 
quickly find their way into the interior. 

Beyond this point (Talak-me), Mungola's boat, which draws 18 
inches, cannot go, and I should have to proceed in one of the small 
canoes of the country as far as Oothalong, 7 miles ; beyond which 
journeying must be on foot. As there was nothing to do in the 
way of business in that direction, and nothing to see but the same, 
lifeless wastes of hill and jungle, I determined to turn my face 
homeward from hence. I passed a wretched night on my " board 
and lodging " in the boat ; a bitterly cold wind from the moun- 
tains driving the fog, till my bedding was soaked almost through. 

2Ath, Monday.— The dense fogs do not permit of starting till 
about nine o'clock ; at which hour, after breakfasting, off we set. 
We passed the rapids pretty well, although the one below Kyouk- 
tunkha was rather a nervous affair, and we shot past a rock the 
least contact with which would have sent the boat over like a nine- 
pin. At another rapid, about 5 miles lower down, we did not fare 
so easily. The boat took the ground, swung round, and, if the 
men had not jumped out and seized hold of it, would have upset. 
For half a minute or so it was fairly on its side, to the amaze- 
ment and consternation of every one on board, including a fat 
milch goat, which bleated furiously till we righted. From this 
we proceeded rapidly down, for about 10 miles, to the Koomooi 
village of Tangyong, where we stopped to see a dance and merry- 
making of these wild people. 

The first thing that attracted my attention on the bank, imme- 
diately below the little bluff hill on which was situated the village, 
was a noble bull of the Gayal species, which a number of Koomoois 
were attaching by heavy ropes to a felled tree. The poor creature 
was quiet and patient, little conscious of the dreadful fate await- 
ing it ; for it is left tied in this manner for three days and three 
nights, without food or w r ater, while the dancing and revelry is 
going on in the village ; and, at the end of that time, when the 
animal is utterly exhausted, and the villagers wrought up to 
frenzy with drink, it is dragged into the village, tied down to a 
stake, and then slowly despatched by numberless stabs with spears, 
the whole crowd dancing round and round and deliberately 
sticking it in every part of the body. 

The Koonds exceed the Koomoois in barbarity, because their 
victim (slain in much the same manner) is a human creature ! 
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But in all other respects this cruel and cowardly amusement 
stands unexcelled amongst the most vicious tastes of the most 
savage people. 

While gazing on the doomed Gayal we were warned, by a 
bumping, clanging sound, and an occasional chorus of most un- 
musical voices overhead, that the revelry had begun on the top of 
the hill ; and so clambering up a steep path for some 400 feet, in 
due time I found myself, breathless and amazed, in the midst of 
as singular a scene as I have ever witnessed. 

The village consisted of some ten houses, occupying the entire 
crown of the hill. They were made entirely of bamboo, exceed- 
ing clean and well put together, and tricked out in such cunning 
devices of savage finery as were admirable to behold. The roof 
and sides were stuck all over with bamboos, some split at the top 
into stars or brushes, others scraped into little streamers, and 
others adorned with pendants of pith. The fronts of all the houses 
were elaborately painted with black ornamental marks and de- 
vices ; but on the dwelling of the giver of the feast invention had 
exhausted all her arts. It was a perfect chevaux defrise of orna- 
mented bamboos, and painted within and without with black and 
white in elaborate designs, while round the house was a tempo- 
rary bamboo platform or roofless veranda, on which the dance was 
performed. 

The actors in this were some twenty or thirty strapping young 
fellows, ranged in line facing and encircling the house. The 
"music" was composed of about eight or nine of them, sounding 
the most unique instruments I have ever seen. One was a curious 
triangular species of metal gong, which when struck whirls round, 
emitting an undulating sound.* There were also four of a sin- 
gular species of bassoon, formed by a hollow gourd stuck on to 
the side of a thick bamboo, surmounted by a piece of cloth for a 
flag, and which when blown into gave out a dull blaring note, 
between a buzz and a snore. The rest of the musicians had 
cymbals or small drums ; and some sprightly youths, unprovided 
with instruments, put their forefingers to their mouths and every 
now and then gave a whistle which would have done credit to the 
gods in one of our London theatres. There was no tune to speak 
of; but a monotonous unchanging succession of thumps, clangs, 
and blows on each particular instrument, in about the same time 
and uniformity of intonation as an ordinary country church-bell ; 
while ever and anon the blowers of the gourds withdrew their lips 
and gave vent to a long-protracted bellow, in which all present, 
male and female, joined till out of breath. The " step " in this 
national dance is not complex, or difficult to acquire, being simply 

* This is a Burmese, not a Koomoo'i instrument. 
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that peculiar to the treadmill, or an alternate genuflexion of either 
knee, with an occasional snuffle sideways as the circle moves 
slowly round the house, and a low bow. The women, who had 
dived into their houses on my approach, were summoned forth 
after a while, and made to join the circle — not with much " courtesy 
of soft persuasion," but chiefly by being taken by the nape of the 
neck and shoved headlong into the ring, where, when once fairly 
established, they entered into the fun with great gusto. Many of 
our own party, who were also Koomoois, were hauled in, and the 
mirth grew " fast and furious," especially as all assembled were 
copiously regaled with huge pots full of seethed pig's and bullock's 
flesh, rice, and khon ; which latter is a very pleasant preparation 
of fermented rice-water, as inebriating as beer, and of which I am 
free to confess I partook, sipping the same through a reed, as you 
do " sherry cobbler," to the great satisfaction of mine host, the 
giver of the entertainment, and of all the Koomoois assembled. 

The dancing continued for about an hour, when they left off 
and went about their divers occupations, which (to-day at least) 
appeared limited to ornamenting bamboos to an incredible extent. 
The women, being again assembled, were presented with beads ; 
after which they departed, and I saw them sitting in their houses 
smoking pipes, while others went to fetch wood and water. The 
men sat at their work near me, and we had a long talk, and did 
a little business in the . way of bartering beads for weapons and 
other implements. They are a fine muscular, active set, and some 
decidedly good-looking ; but of all the women assembled there 
were but two that could be called pretty, and they were mere 
girls ; all those grown up were monsters of rotundity. 

These entertainments are not on account of any periodical fes- 
tival, or on any occasion of rejoicing, or other commemoration, nor 
at the joint expense of the whole village ; but are given by any 
individual who has amassed the means of so doing ; and that these 
must be ample may be gathered from the fact of the fore- 
mentioned Gayal alone valuing 80 rs. ; while the pigs, bullock, 
and poultry slaughtered for feeding, and the khon brewed for 
inebriating, the numerous guests, must cost at least as much 
more ; for these revels last three days, and Koomoois are invited 
to the spot from the whole country around. 

I remained at the village longer than I had intended, from a 
report that a Shendoo chief was approaching, having hurried down 
to pay me a visit. Accordingly, towards evening, after I had de- 
scended to my boat, a small party arrived, consisting of a toung- 
mong, or hill chief, named Yawpang, of the Anoo tribe of Koo- 
moois, he being a fellow chief of Akhoung, whose village had been 
attacked in 1848. With him came a deputy from Akhoung him- 
self (who was stated to be ill), and a fine young lad, named Kolak. 
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With them were two Shendoos, from whose countenances I 
thought the Mughs of my party would never have withdrawn 
their eyes again. They were not chiefs, but merely spies or 
emissaries, and had nothing in their appearance to distinguish 
them from common coolies. In this I was much disappointed ; 
but nevertheless made myself exceedingly polite and amiable, and 
marshalling them all under a shed which had been erected on the 
shore, we sat down and entered into a long conference, which 
must have been rather " ennuyant " to the bystanders, seeing that 
I had first to address Mungola in Hindustani ; he, Chedyn (a 
hill interpreter), in Burmese ; Chedyn, Yawpang, in Koomooi ; 
and Yawpang the Shendoos in Shendoo ! And through such 
progressive stages of question and answer the polylogue dragged 
its slow length along. However the interview ended in mutual 
expressions of good will, esteem, and inviolable friendship, wind- 
ing up with presents to the visitors, at which their delight was 
sincere, if nothing else was. As the Shendoo chief had not taken 
the trouble to come, I did not think it incumbent on me to send 
him anything of value ; but as an earnest of more in store, in 
event of his visiting Akyab, I sent him, through Yawpang, a pen- 
knife and one of each of the Company's coins extant. Yawpang 
was delighted with some powder and shot ; and also partook, with 
great relish, of some brandy. And towards dusk they all de- 
parted in high good humour. 

In the dress of the Shendoos there was, as I have said, nothing 
remarkable : but Yawpang was cleaner and better clad than any 
of thq hill men I have yet seen ; his countenance open and intelli- 
gent, with marked Tartar features. Koldk was dressed in an 
exceedingly pretty plaid, manufactured at Yeo in the Burmese 
territory. 

25th, Tuesday. — Less fog than usual : started at 9 a.m., imme- 
diately after breakfast, after purchasing from some of the party 
above mentioned a few articles as specimens, such as a pretty 
" sporran," or bag, which these people weave in cottons of various 
shades of grey, and carry at their sides, slung over the left 
shoulder ; the front of the bag being sometimes adorned with the 
skin of the shawl-goat : also a spear, and a little dried hollow 
gourd for containing tobacco-juice, of which, diluted with water, 
the hill people are very fond. We sped down the river quickly, 
stopping for an hour at Kreyroa, where I gave Poshing a maund 
of salt (a valuable present to these people), and purchased a 
spear, a bow and bamboo quiver of arrows, and a side knife ; and 
then passing on reached the Petrel, off Rooproa, at dusk. 

26th, Wednesday. — There is a species of tick which infests the 
nul jungle in this country, and of which I have had no less than 
four upon me (in me, I might say) during this excursion. This 
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disgusting animal causes great pain, as it insensibly inserts itself 
into the skin, and cannot be withdrawn without bringing away 
some of the inner part of the cuticle, which causes considerable 
irritation. The Mughs call the insect " mhroa ;" and the Chitta- 
gongies, " atalee." They use the juice of the fresh ginger-root 
to detach the animal, and check the inflammation it excites. 

After transacting some business, we weighed, sweeping down, 
and anchored in the evening off Kubbraroa, about 4 miles above 
the rock on which the Irawadi steamer struck in 1850. 

27th, Thursday, — Weighed at 1 a.m., sweeping, there being 
no wind. At about 10 a.m. a light north-westerly breeze sprung 
up, and shortly after we. anchored off Wangewdung, of which 
place I was anxious to take a sketch, it being by far the prettiest 
spot on the Koladyn ; but, on going on shore, I found the village 
so buried in trees that I could get no view of it at all, and so con- 
tented myself with a sketch of the river from the landing-place, 
and of two pretty jedis in the foreground. The country inland 
is entirely open, stretching in a noble plain to the hills, whose 
first ranges commence at about 5 miles, backed by the castellated 
crags of the Ahdung-dyn, which lie beside the Myoo river. The 
ground is high, not liable to inundation, and the country along the 
river is exceedingly populous, and well cultivated. Altogether, 
this spot seems well calculated for the residence of Europeans ; 
the climate being reputed healthy, and the water excellent. 

28th, Friday. — Weighed at daybreak, and at about 10 a.m. of 
the ensuing day reached the influence of the sea breeze (near 
Ourytoung), which brought us quickly to Akyab, off which we 
anchored at 3 p.m. of the 1st of March. 



Glossary of Terms used in the Map and Journal. 



Areng 

Chara 
Doung 
Dyn . 
Jedi . 
Keonk 



Kewyn 



Wild. Applied to the hill 
men who pay no tax. 

A seraie for travellers. 

A bay or bight. 

A range. 

A temple. 

(Properly Keonup), a 
kind of Tehsildar paid 
by a per centage on the 
collections of his circle. 

An island; also a Keonk' s 
circle. 



Khyang . . 

Khyoung 

Khyoungthd. 

Kyouk . . 
Prong . . 
Boa . . . 
Tau . . . 
Toung . . 
Toungmong . 



Hill men generally. 
A nala, or creek. 
" Son of the nala; 
tribe of Aracanese. 
A stone. 

A meadow or plain. 
A village. 
Forest, or jungle. 
A hill, 
A hill chief. 



N.B.— The vernacular name of Akyab is " TsetweY' and another and more ancient 
designation of the Koladyn is " Gytchafa." 
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